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exhibited in the rooms of the Lotos Club, looks tame 
hung in the rather trying light opposite the staircase. 
In the corridor also are paintings by Conrad Kiesel, 
S. R. McKnight, W. E. Plympton, Kirkpatrick, Alfred 
Fredericks, and C. M. Mcllhenney, which deserve a 
better (ate than has befallen them. 



ARTISTS' HAUNTS. 



individuality more perfectly than many other places. 
There are the peasant-women with their wide- 
brimmed Leghorn hats blown backward by the wind, 
and making yellow backgrounds for their heads, like 
so many haloes. On market-days they squat in 
groups with their wares about them on the pavement 
of the piazza, that crater of an extinct volcano — for 
such we are told it is and such I believe it — which 



I. ITALY IN SPRING AND SUMMER. 

Contrary to all that is written and said, 
contrary at least to all that I have read and 
heard, the spring and summer are the only 
time of year for the true enjoying of Italy. It 
was then I knew Naples and the all-fair region 
that girdles her enchanted bay ; and Pompeii, 
which no one has seen aright or truly known 
who has not visited it in spring-time. For 
then only can he saunter at his will all day in 
the deserted ^streets with no fear of stifling 
heats or chill air ; or sit long, idle hours in the 
empty rooms watching the lizard flash across 
the stones, and the slow sunbeams trace the 
dance of nymph and faun and little loves 
along the crumbling walls ; while seen through 
the porticos the slender ghost-like trees that 
enring the city flush once more with life as 
they put forth their leafage of tenderest green ; 
and about the doors of Venus' shattered tem- 
ple the scarlet poppies flock in dancing troops, 
and. every crack and crevice in the stones is 
set with ivy emerald-tipped, and quickening 
moss and budding grass. 

Sienna, too, I saw in summer ; and it was 
plain that the summer was the only time to see 
the little city at its best ; though this is true as 
well of all the small Italian towns perched up, 
like Sienna, on the isolated crags or steep ter- 
races that make so singular a feature of Italian 
scenery. Only in weather that permits you 
without discomfort to explore at your will can you 
enjoy Arezzo, Assisi, Perugia, Spoleto, Urbino, 
Orvieto, to niention only a few out of these many 
eyrie-seats. And, in Sienna, how many sights and 
scenes were made to be enjoyed in heats that an 
Englishman indeed may find it hard to bear, but 
which to an American will only make the place seem 
more like home. Not only the Cathedral with its rich 




hearts have wept, and whom so many poets have 
sung." 

But this is not to be an itinerary of Italy. I only 
offer in passing a plea for seeing her at her best ; that 
is, in spring or summer-time and for taking the 
country in a leisurely way by daylight, content with 
seeing less if we have but little time ; only making 
sure that we see that little well. From all that I 
could learn, either from others or from my 
own experience, during the ten months I had 
the happiness to be in Italy, there is no reason 
why people should be afraid of the summer 
there if only they will not live, as nine tenths 
of the Americans and English do, in defiance 
of the climate, in total and defiant disregard 
of the customs of the people, and in a home- 
sick clinging to the hours of eating, and even 
to the food of their own country. 

Clarence Cook. 



FOR TRA IT, DRA PER Y. 



(CONCLUDED.) 



' MORNING IN THE FIELDS. 



BY WALTER SATTERLEE. 




"THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN." BY R. M. 
SHURTLEFF. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



pulpit, its historied pavement and its library where 
Pinturicchio's frescoes smile as freshly from the walls 
as if painted yesterday, and the old books in the cases 
below temptingly invite you to rummage them, but 
the picture-gallery of the Academy, said to be a for- 
bidden place in the winter, is a most grateful retreat 
in which to while away the sultry mid-day hours. The 
city, too, has preserved her old- time ways and her 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



the heats of July make resemble the crater of an active 
one ; while the city girls with their copper buckets 
gossip about Delia Quercia's sculptured fountain 
(though " 'tis not the true one"), making eyes at 
Adam, and envying Eve. High up in air springs the 
belfry of the Town Hall, poised tip-toe on the cornice- 
edge, and round its top the never-resting flight of 
swallows streams like a pennon ; and on a certain Au- 
gust morning the streets are full of loud-voiced peo- 
ple, peasants and towns-folk, the young men in their 
bright vests and jaunty hats, and the girls in their 
fresh muslins and shining coils of well-oiled hair, all 
bound to see the midsummer races, the great popular 
event of the year in Sienna. Then for the blessing of 
the victorious horse at the altar of the church in his 
owner's quarter, and a moonlight night resounding 
with the stalwart choruses of the youth of the horse's 
party ; while as we lean from the window, the olean- 
ders in the terrace garden beneath us faintly scent the 
air, and far below in the narrow street the tinkle of 
the guitar and the clink of the castanets tell us that . 
victors and vanquished are healing all discord in the 
dance. 

In surrfmer, too, with what delight we slipped along 
the road from Venice to Milan, on which are strung 
like pearls so many cities old in story ! There was 
Padua with its great church of San Antonio domed 
and pinnacled like an Oriental mosque, with Gat- 
tamelata's statue at its door, still keeping in memory 
his own victories and those of Donatello. And in a 
quiet corner of the town one comes upon the little 
vegetable-garden with its homelike maize and pump- 
kins, where hides the Arena chapel homely enough 
to the passer-by, but, within, irradiated with light from 
the frescoes by Giotto that cover its walls with the 
rose and azure of the morning sky. 

Then Verona with its strange church of San Zeno, 
whose gates in their archaic rudeness have more 
suggestiveness than the vaunted trophies of Ghiberti ; 
and its mighty bridge (now, alas, gone forever) that 
seemed to guard with an eternal arm the passage of 
the restless river ; and the legend of Shakespeare's 
and the world's Juliet, with power to make us believe 
this shabby courtyard and its shabbier houses to be 
really what the pretty inscription over the entrance 
declares it : " These are the Houses of the Capulets, 
whence issued that Juliet for whom so many gentle 



Blue drapery imparts orange, which is sus- 
ceptible of allying itself favorably to white, 
and to the light flesh tints of fair complexions 
which have already a more or less determined 
tint of this color. Therefore, blue is suitable 
to most blondes, and in this case justifies its 
reputation. It will not suit brunettes, for 
they have already too much of orange. 

Orange Drapery. — Orange is too glaring 
to be agreeable, it makes fair complexions 
appear blue ; whitens those which have an 
orange tint, and imparts a green hue to those 
which are yellow. 

White Drapery. — Drapery of a lustreless 

white, such as cambric-muslin, assorts well 

with a fresh complexion, the rose color of 

which it relieves, but it is unsuitable to com. 

plexions having a disagreeable tint, because white 

raises the tone ol all colors. 

Very light and thin white draperies, such as muslin 
and lace, have a quite different aspect. They appear 
more gray than white, because of the interstices, 
which absorb the light, while the threads reflect it, 
producing the effect of a mixture of white and black, 
or gray. 

Black Drapery.— Black draperies, lowering the 
tone of the colors with which they are in juxtaposition, 




'A HARD SCRAPE. 



BY E. L. HENRY. 



DRAWN BY THE AKTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



whiten the skin ; but if the vermilion or rosy parts 
are to a certain point distinct from the drapery, it 
follows, that although lowered in tone they will 
appear redder, relatively to the white parts of the skin 
contiguous to this same drapery, than if the contiguity 
did not exist. 

We will now consider the effect of head-dresses, 
particularly bonnets, which cover the head sufficiently 
to reflect their particular colors upon the com- 
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plexion. The influence of the color reflected by the 
bonnet is exceedingly small ; the effect a colored 
bonnet produces, is chiefly that of contrast ; the color 
reflected is chiefly upon the temples ; the contiguous 
parts appear colored with the complementary of the 
color of the bonnet. 

With respect to the fair-haired type — 

A black bonnet with white feathers, and white, 
pink or red flowers, is suited to a fair complexion. 

A lustreless white bonnet does not suit a fair and 
rosy complexion, but bonnets of lace, muslin, or crape 
suit all complexions. A white bonnet may be trimmed 
with white, pink, or, preferably with blue flowers. 

A light blue bonnet is very suitable for the light- 
haired type ; it may be trimmed with white flowers, 
and in many cases with yellow and orange, but not 
with pink or violet flowers. 

A green bonnet is advantageous to fair and rosy 
complexions. It may be trimmed with white flowers 
but preferably with pink. 

A pink bonnet must not be too close to the skin ; 
and if it is found that the hair does not produce 
sufficient separation, the distance from the bonnet 
may be increased by white, or preferably by green. 
A wreath of white flowers amid their leaves has a 
good effect. 

A light or deep red can only be recommended when 
the painter desires to diminish too warm a tint in the 
complexion. 

The painter should never admit orange or yellow 
bonnets ; nor even violet if avoidable. 

For the type with black hair — 

A black bonnet does not contrast so well with the 
black-haired type as with the light, yet it may produce 
a good effect, and receive, with advantage, trimming 
of white, red, pink, orange, and yellow. 

A white bonnet gives rise to the same remarks as 
were made concerning its use for the blonde type, 
except that for brunettes, preference should be given 
to trimmings of red, pink, orange, and yellow, rather 
than blue. Bonnets of pink, red, and cerise, are 
suitable for brunettes, when the hair separates the 
bonnet as much as possible from the complexion. 
With the red bonnet, white feathers accord very well ; 
with the pink, white flowers with abundance of leaves 
are effective. 

A yellow bonnet suits a brunette very well, and 
receives advantageously violet or blue trimmings ; 
the hair must always interpose between the com- 
plexion and the head-dress. 

It is the same with bonnets of a broken 
orange, for which blue trimmings are very 
suitable. 

A green bonnet suits fair and light rosy 
complexions ; pink, red, or white flowers are 
to be preferred. 

A blue bonnet is suitable only to a fair, or 
light red complexion, nor can it be allied to 
such as have a light tint of orange brown. 
When it suits a brunette, it may be advan- 
tageously trimmed with yellow or orange. 

A violet bonnet is unsuitable to every com- 
plexion, unless we interpose the hair and yel- 
low trimmings between it and the skin. 

Whenever the color chosen for the bonnet 
does not realize the desired object, even when 
the complexion is separated from the head- 
dress by large masses of hair, it is advan- 
tageous to place between the latter and the 
bonnet certain accessories, such as ribbons, 
wreaths, or detached flowers, of a color com- 
plementary, to that of the bonnet ; the same 
color should also be placed on the outside of ' 
the bonnet. 

Between the extremes of the two types 
named above, there are many intermediate 
varieties, which the artist must distinguish, 
and estimate the harmony most suitable to 
the model ; he must decide whether the pre- 
dominating tint in a complexion had better 
be exalted or diminished, either as a whole, 
or in one of its elementary colors, or whether 
it must be altogether neutralized ; in case he 
wishes to weaken it, he must ascertain wheth- 
er this can best be done by means of drapery 
of a darker tone, and so form a harmony DRA 

of contrast, either of scale or of hue, or- 
whether, on the contrary, it is preferable to attain 
the same end by opposing to this tint a drapery of 



its complementary color, taken at a sufficiently high 
tone, to produce the double effect of weakening by 



FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 




* GOLDEN ROD. 



BY W. T. S MEDLEY. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE ACADEMY. 

contrast of tone, and at the same time to produce con- 
trast of color with that portion of the tint which is 




"HER ONLY SUPPORT." BY ROBERT KOEHLER. 

BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



not neutralized. Such delicate modifications, of course, 
can be governed only by individual taste and judgment. 



The geranium is a very decorative flower. The only 
color by which anything approaching to the brilliancy 
of the scarlet geranium can be obtained, is pure scar- 
let. This, being composed of iodine and mercury, is 
unfortunately very fleeting. On exposure to the air it 
quickly fades completely away ; the slightest touch of 
metal changes it to a dull brown, and so sensitive is 
it. that this effec* was produced, on one occasion by 
even washing over it a color which had been taken out 
of its little saucer with a penknife. In the cake, it 
must be kept carefully wrapped in paper, otherwise the 
presence of the metal tubes, or a knife, in the color- 
box, may spoil it. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
this color, by a little care, may become useful and even 
permanent, under ordinary circumstances. It is of 
such powerful brilliancy, that it would be very difficult 
to find a substitute for it, if it were discarded alto- 
gether. 

Exposure to the atmosphere, and the contact of 
metals, are the evils to be avoided in using scarlet. 
As soon, therefore, as the flower is finished, the bright 
shadows having been painted with carmine, and the 
dull ones with Indian-red, it must be glazed thickly with 
a solution of gum-arabic, which will, by excluding the, 
air, obviate the former difficulty. The latter must be 
provided against by never mixing it with a metallic 
color, indeed it is safer always to use it alone. 

Many varieties of the geranium are of a beautiful 
rose color, of various degrees of depth, which can be 
best produced by washing, first with a thin tint of scar- 
let (sometimes very pale indeed), according to the 
depth or redness of the color, and then covering this 
with pink madder. The shadows of these flowers 
should be painted with pink madder, a very little co- 
balt, and still less of Indian-yellow, mixed together. 
The upper large and pencilled petals are redder and 
darker than the rest. The scarlet must therefore, be 
laid on more thickly, washing them over afterward 
with pink madder ; but great care must be taken to 
keep the white near the centre of the flower quite 
pure, both colors being softened into it with a clean 
brush. The dark patch of color in the large petals 
must then be laid on with carmine carefully softened ; 
and the beautiful pencilling must be imitated as exactly 
as possible, with a mixture of sepia and crimson lake. 
A very little gum-arabic may also sometimes be used 
to increase the transparency of very dark shades of 
color. 

For the purely pink varieties of geranium, 
the scarlet must of course be entirely omitted, 
pink madder only being used for the local col- 
or. For those flowers partaking of a .violet 
color, a little cobalt must be mixed with the 
madder, and the dark pencilling imitated with 
indigo and crimson lake. 

In painting white flowers, it is unfortunately 
lotally impossible to produce the brilliant 
whiteness of nature. The paper on which 
the drawing is to be executed and the purest 
white pigments are only of the same degree of 
whiteness as the flower in its half shade ; if, 
therefore, either of these is used for the pre- 
vailing tone, which it most resembles, there 
will be no means left to represent, or even to 
attempt to imitate the high lights. The whole 
flower, therefore, to be in keeping, must be 
painted a degree lower than nature, and washed 
over with a pale gray, just as the local color 
is laid on in other flowers, leaving only the 
high and most brilliant lights. For this gray 
the same colors may be used as before, viz. : 
pink madder, cobalt, and a very little Indian- 
yellow, mixing the two former together first, 
and then adding the yellow cautiously. The 
shadows may then be laid on, but with a much 
warmer gray — that is, with a less proportion of 
blue in it. 

In painting a white lily, chrome 
No. 3 may be used for the anthers ; 
the white azalia or other white flowers 
they appear pale, a little Chinese white, 
with chrome No. i will be more appropriate. 

For the blue nemophila, cobalt alone will 
be the nearest approach to nature in the local 
color. For some campanulas, cobalt and a little lake ; 
for others, French blue and lake. 
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